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THE MARTYRS MIRROR — 1660-1960 
An Appreciation 


CHRISTIAN J. KuRTZ 


The Martyrs Mirror first appeared 
in the year 1660 at the town of Dor- 
drecht in Holland. It was written 
and compiled by Tieleman Jansz van 
Braght, a Mennonite minister at the 
same town. In 1960, on the 300th 
anniversary of this event, we do well 
to remember this large and valuable 
history of the martyrs, for it is the 
history of men and women who be- 
lieved in God and His Word and 
died for the faith rather than recant 
and go with the world. 

In 1960 we need to take this book 
off the shelf again and have a fresh 
look into its pages. It will stir our 
blood and give us a new apprecia- 


tion of the faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and for His Church. In our 
day there is indifference to, a drift- 
ing away and apostasy from the vi- 
tal truths of Holy Scripture revived 
by our Anabaptist forefathers at the 
time of the Reformation. A study 
of the pages in this book will result 
in a more zealous contending for 
the faith and less rejection of the 
Mennonite Church. It can bring 
new life and vigor into our beloved 
Church. 

The Martyrs Mirror is divided in- 
to two parts. In Part I we find the 
history of the persecution of the 
apostles and the early church as 
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well as later martyrs until the end 
of the 15th century and the begin- 
ning of the Reformation. Among 
the church leaders who defended the 
faith are found Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Justin Martyr, Athanasius, and oth- 
ers. Here we find the history of 
those who did not affiliate with the 
Catholic Church, such as Donatists, 
Albigenses, Waldenses, and other 
groups. There is also an account of 
the rise of Mohammedanism and the 
rise of power in the Catholic Church 
and the division of the East and 
West in this church. 

Van Braght does not separate his- 
tory and doctrine. We learn much 
about original sin, believers bap- 
tism, the church, the deity of Christ, 
and other doctrines which were vi- 
tal issues in those days. Our own 
generation can see here the em- 
phasis placed on right Christian 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT MENNONITES 


A Report of the Historical Library and Archives at 
Eastern Mennonite College 


Irvin B. Horst 


If a Mennonite institution of learn- 
ing is to be truly Mennonite it will 
have to devote some serious effort to 
a pursuit of knowledge about Men- 
nonites. This means more than sur- 
vey studies at the textbook level. 
Study that is basic and reliable goes 
beyond secondary materials to an 
investigation of primary sources. 
These may be manuscripts or rec- 
ords of various kinds, certain books, 
or artifacts of wide description as- 
sociated with the subject under in- 
vestigation. These are the “tracks,” 
as one historian has called them, 
which Mennonites have left on the 
sands of time and which are so es- 
sential for historical knowledge. 
Texts and other secondary works 
are books about tracks, useful but 
authoritative only at one remove 
and subject to revision by each 
generation. 

Eastern Mennonite College, as is 
also the case at other Mennonite in- 
stitutions of learning, makes a place 
not only for the study and teaching 
of Mennonite history and thought, 
but it seeks to bring together as 
many Mennonite “tracks” as possi- 
ble and to make them available for 
study and research. It seeks to do 
this in cooperation with the Menno- 
nite historical libraries and archives 
at Goshen, Bethel, and Bluffton. It 
has gratefully received materials by 
way of donation or exchange from 
several of these older libraries. 
Books are printed in many copies, 
and, with the exception of a very 
few rare items, are extant in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet the needs of 
our historical libraries. In the case 
of manuscripts microfilm can always 
be resorted to, a medium which is as 
reliable as the original document 
and which can be stored conveni- 
ently. One of the most important 
research centers in England has 
built up its entire resources in mi- 
crofilm holdings. Eastern Mennonite 
College is represented on the His- 
torical and Research Committee of 
Mennonite General Conference, the 
Institute of Mennonite Studies, and 
the recently formed Eastern Menno- 
nite Associated Historical Libraries 
and Archives at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, and desires to cooperate with 
and contribute to these organizations. 

It is folly of course to pursue 
knowledge about Mennonites simply 


for its own sake. Courses in Men- 
nonite history and thought must be 
integrated in the Bible curriculum 
and related to the larger field of 
learning. Such course work, as well 
as the total resources of an histori- 
cal library and archives, must con- 
tribute to the objectives of the col- 
lege to serve the church and en- 
hance and promote its witness. One 
must resist the temptation when 
studying the Anabaptist-Mennonite 
past to exaggerate the importance of 
our group. Mennonites are a small 
part of God’s people in history. Too 
much group consciousness, as in the 
case of the Jewish people, stands in 
the way of an effective witness. Su- 
zanne de Dietrich, in her book The 
Witnessing Community, makes the 
point that God found it necessary 
it appears to break up the national 
life of the Jewish people when it 
became an impediment to their wit- 
ness. Mennonite history ought not 
to become a means of bolstering the 
denomination, of fostering group 
pride which becomes a barrier to 
witness and fellowship in the Chris- 
tian church. This cannot be for- 
gotten alongside the realization that 
Mennonites have a spiritual heritage, 
a special calling to certain tasks, 
which it will be perilous to neglect. 
Too long Mennonites have been hid- 
ing their candle under a bushel. 


Archives 


Virginia Mennonite Conference 
has designated the archives at E.M.C. 
as the official repository for its rec- 
ords. Quarters which are theft and 
fireproof have been provided. Most 
of the materials in the archives at 
present, however, falls into the cat- 
egory of historical manuscripts rath- 
er than official records. Chief among 
these is the L. J. Heatwole collec- 
tion. This collection is rich in in- 
formation about Mennonites in the 
latter part of the 19th century and 
the early part of the 20th, including 
letters of John S. Coffman and other 
church leaders. L. J. Heatwole was 
a person who had an historical sense 
and among his papers are documents 
pertaining to Mennonites in the Civ- 
il War and earlier and which date 
from this period. 


To preserve archival records and 
administer their use calls for con- 








The Mennonite Historical Bulletin is published quarterly by the Historical and Research 


siderable competence and training of 
a specialized nature. Grace I. Sho- 
walter, who has a Master’s degree in 
library science and a period of train- 
ing in the Quaker archives at 
Swarthmore College, has been in 
charge of the materials at Eastern 
Mennonite College. She is a native 
of the Valley and has a great inter- 
est in Virginiana. Grant M. Stoltz- 
fus spent the summer of 1959 in 
training at the Institute on Histori- 
cal and Archival Management at 
Radcliffe College, Mass., and ‘has 
given professional counsel in the de- 
velopment of the archives. 


Historical Library 


Books by or about Mennonites 
are necessary to study Mennonite 
life and thought. A major effort 
exerted at E.M.C. during the past 
five years has been to bring together 
as many of these as possible. The 
total number of volumes is now 
approximately 3,500. Alongside of 
gifts and purchases from other Men- 
nonite historical libraries and from 
individuals, these books have come 
from the Daniel R. Heatwole library, 
Palmyra, Pa.; duplicates from the 
Free Library of Philadelphia; the 
Ernst Correll library; the library of 
the Luray, Va., Museum; and from 
European sources. Among the most 
valuable holdings are European im- 
prints of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (186 in number), 
and rare Pennsylvania books from 
the Ephrata and Saur presses. Most 
of the books by or about Mennonites 
in America are represented, however 
a gap exists in regard to a number 
of Mennonite periodicals. Since 
Mennonites in Virginia pioneered in 
publication work and music educa- 
tion an effort has been made to ob- 
tain all of the books which came 
from Joseph Funk’s press at Singers 
Glen and from other local Virginia 
presses. 


Research 


The historical library at E.M.C. is 
not a collector’s library in the sense 
that old manuscripts and books are 
brought together out of delight for 
the antique. While care is given to 
the condition of books and their 
preservation, all the materials are 
designed to serve the school and 
church in very earnest search and 
study to further the work and wit- 
ness of the church. The books and 
papers are for research and study 
purposes. They are used by students 
and faculty at the College, by mem- 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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News and Notes 


“WE DEDICATE THIS BUILDING.” 
At the dedication service of the His- 
torical and Research Center of the 
Mennonite Church on June 4 at the 
Goshen College Seminary Chapel the 
participating audience responded 
four times, “We dedicate this build- 
ing as the home of the Archives, 
... aS a Research Center,...asa 
Historical Center, .. . as the Head- 
quarters and Office of the Historical 
and Research Committee.” In this 
way an outline of the purpose and 
tasks of the Center was made clear. 
The dedication meeting in the small 
quiet chapel at Goshen was an his- 
torical occasion in more ways than 
one. The program proceeded as 
outlined in the January issue of the 
Bulletin, with additional greetings 
from Cornelius J. Dyck for the In- 
stitute of Mennonite Studies at Elk- 
hart, Indiana, and the Historical 
Committee of the General Confer- 
ence Mennonite Church. Letters of 
greetings were read from Cornelius 
Krahn and Robert Friedmann. The 
new facilities are a great encourage- 
ment to further research and writ- 
ing in Anabaptist and Mennonite 
studies. Under the blessing of God a 
great work can be done. Readers of 
the Bulletin will want to take the 
first opportunity they have to visit 
the newly established and dedicated 
Center. 


COMMITTEE DECISIONS. Among 
the actions taken by the Historical 
and Research Committee, which met 
in its annual meeting on June 3, 4 at 
Goshen, was to make the Bulletin a 
regular 8-page quarterly. This will 
go into effect with Volume XXII in 
1961; subscribers will then receive 
thirty-two pages per year instead of 
twenty-four. This expansion will 
provide more space for publication 
of news items and articles about his- 
torical work, and it will also justify 
further the increased subscription 
rate which was made last year. An- 
other decision made by the Commit- 
tee was to change its name to “Men- 
nonite Historical and Research Com- 
mittee.” The act of incorporation, 
as well as the general need for a 
more specific designation, led to this 
decision. Further information about 
the annual meeting and its actions 
will be found in the minutes when 
they appear in the October issue of 
the Bulletin. 


STUDIES IN MINORITY GROUPS. 
A heavy envelope coming to our 
desk recently contained a copy of a 
collection of essays under this title. 
The book (mimeographed) of 138 
pages represented twelve papers 
written by students in the course, 
Ethnic and Minority Group Rela- 
tions, as taught by John A. Hostet- 
ler at the University of Alberta at 


Edmonton. Essays on the Mennon- 
ites, Old Order Amish, and the Hut- 
terian Brethren appear in this vol- 
ume. A cursory examination indi- 
cates that the sponsor has success- 
fully engaged Canadian students in 
scholarly studies of minority groups, 
including those of our own Anabap- 
tist-Mennonite tradition. 


AMISH STUDIES. John A. Hostet- 
ler has obtained a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society for 
the summer of 1960 to continue his 
research and writing in the field of 
Amish studies. His plans call for 
about one month of time in each of 
three Amish communities in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Ontario. His 
project pertains to the study of as- 
pects of stress and the question of 
survival, the results of which are to 
lead to eventual publication. 


MORE AMISH STUDIES. Another 
researcher in the field of Amish 
studies is Elmer L. Smith, professor 
of social science at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. His three 
pamphlets (multilithed) under the 
general title, Studies in Amish De- 
mography, which appeared in 1959, 
have now been revised and com- 
bined into a single book of 148 pages 
and published by the Research 
Council of Eastern Mennonite Col- 
lege. They are available from the 
Council at the cost of $3.00 per copy. 


HISTORICAL TOURS. Tours to 
places of historical interest in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, particularly with 
Amish association, have been made 
recently with a great deal of inter- 
est. Additional ones, “Ancestral 
Tours,” as they are called, are sched- 
uled for this summer on August 18- 
19. They are organized by Christian 
J. Kurtz, and further information 
may be obtained by writing to him 
at Route 2, Elverson, Pennsylvania. 
Visits are planned to various histor- 
ical spots in Chester and Berks 
Counties. C. Z. Mast and Grant 
Stoltzfus will accompany the touring 
groups to give historical comment. 
The cost is $2.50 per person per tour. 


ANNIVERSARIES. In the previous 
issue attention was called to the 
300th anniversary of the publication 
of The Martyrs Mirror which occurs 
this year. Further evidence of this 
event appears in this issue. The year 
1960 also marks the 250th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Mennonites 
at Pequea in the Lancaster area. 
The Historical Society of the Lan- 
caster Mennonite Conference has 
planned a memorial service to be 
held at the Brick Meetinghouse near 
Willow Street on September 24 and 
25. The 200th anniversary of the 
settlement of Amish Mennonites in 
the Conestoga Valley of Pennsylva- 
nia has not been forgotten. A meet- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


The Editions of 
The Martyrs Mirror 


Twenty-four separate editions of 
The Martyrs Mirror have appeared 
during the 300 years of its history. 
In fifteen of these the complete text 
was reprinted, while seven were in 
abridged form and two were albums 
of the illustrations used in the 1685 
Dutch edition. It has been translat- 
ed into the German and English lan- 
guages. Two of the total editions 
are in Dutch, seven in German, and 
six in English. The book has been 
in print almost continuously since 
1660 in one language or another. In 
1960 it remains in print in both Ger- 
man and English. 

The editions listed chronologically 
according to languages are given be- 
low. The abridged editions and the 
albums appear separately at the end 
of the list. 


Dutch 


1. Het Bloedigh Tooneel der Doops- 
Gesinde, en Weereloose Chris- 
tenen (Dordrecht, 1660). 

2. Het Bloedig Tooneel, of Marte- 
laers Spiegel der Doops-Gesinde 
of Weereloose Christenen (Am- 
sterdam, 1685). 


German 


3. Der Blutige Schau-Platz oder 
Martyrer Spiegel der Tauffs- 
Gesinnten (Ephrata, 1748). 

4. Der Blutige Schau-Platz oder 
Martyrer Spiegel der Tauffs- 
Gesinnten (Pirmasens, 1780). 

5. Der Blutige Schau-Platz oder 
Martyrer Spiegel der Tauffs- 
Gesinnten (Lancaster, 1814). 

6. Der blutige Schauplatz, oder 
Maertyrer-Spiegel der Taufs- 
Gesinnten (Philadelphia, 1849). 

7. Der Blutige Schau-Platz oder 
Martyrer Spiegel der Taufge- 
sinnten (Elkhart, 1870). 

8. Der Blutige Schau-Platz oder 
Martyrer Spiegel der Taufge- 
sinnten (Scottdale, 1916). 

9. Der Blutige Schau-Platz oder 
Martyrer Spiegel der Taufge- 
sinnten (Berne, 1953). 

English 

10. The Bloody Theatre or Martyrs’ 
Mirror of the Defenceless Chris- 
tians (Lancaster, 1837). 

11. A martyrology of the churches 
of Christ, commonly called Bap- 
tists during the era of the Refor- 
mation (London, 1850-53). 2 
vols. ; 

12. The bloody theatre, or Martyrs 
mirror of the defenceless Chris- 
tians (Elkhart, 1886). 

13. The Bloody Theatre or Martyrs 
Mirror of the Defenceless Chris- 
tians (Scottdale, 1938). 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Interview of John F. Funk, the Editor of the Herald of 
Truth, of Elkhart, Indiana, in the Year 1924, by Charles 
Rittenhouse, of Chicago, Illinois, the Son of Moses F. 
Rittenhouse, Formerly of Niagara Peninsula, Canada 


(The text of the interview printed 
here was obtained by Melvin Ging- 
erich from the copy in the Bucks 
County Historical library, Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania. It has not 
been published before in a Menno- 
nite periodical, as far as we know. 
In addition to information about 
John F. Funk it contains significant 
allusions to John M. Brenneman, D. 
L. Moody, and others. Ed.) 


I was born in Hilltown Township, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, thirty 
miles north of Philadelphia, on the 
sixth of April 1835. 

In my nineteenth year 1854, I com- 
menced teaching in the _ public 
schools of my native county. Three 
years later I received an offer from 
Mr. Jacob Biedler, of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, who with his brother Henry 
Beidler was the proprietor of an ex- 
tensive lumber business, for a young 
man that would adapt himself to the 
work, and I decided to give up my 
school teaching and accept the offer 
to come west. 

Q. Did teaching in those days 
pay? 

The first year I taught my salary 
was $20.00 a month and the school 
term was five months. At the close 
of my first term, I took a term of 
schooling at Freeland Seminary, 
which helped me to a position in 
Montgomery County, where I re- 
ceived for my _ services $27.00 a 
month. The third year of my teach- 
ing during the winter of 1856-57, I 
secured the same school I had taught 
the first year of my teaching, for the 
sake of spending the last period of 
my eastern life in my home with my 
parents and others of the family, 
and took up the work again at $20.00 
a month. 

In beginning work for Mr. Beidler, 
the first thing I had to do was to 
oversee the workmen, about forty in 
number, who were engaged in clean- 
ing the docks of the mud that had 
been dredged out of the river to 
give the river the required depth of 
water for the ships to go in and out. 
The required depth was thirteen 
feet. The river was the receptacle 
for the offal of the slaughter houses 
and was very foul. 

Q. How long did you work for 
Mr. Beidler? 

Four years. I went west in 1857, 
and remained with him until in the 
spring of 1861, just about the time 
the Civil War broke out. About this 
time an offer was made by Mr. 
Beidler to James McMullen, who 
had been in the lumber business 


working for Alexander Officer about 
twelve years, and was well posted in 
this life of business, to organize a 
new company, consisting of Mr. 
Beidler, Mr. McMullen and myself. 
We commenced our business at 10 
North Canal Street, and also had an 
additional yard at the corner of 
Desplaines and West Lake Street. 
The name of this firm was McMul- 
len, Funk and Company. 

Q. How long did you stay in the 
lumber business? 

I was there until the spring of 
1868, when I sold my interest to 
Alexander Officer, Mr. McMullen’s 
former employer. 

Q. Then after you sold out did 
you come to Elkhart? 

I worked a year longer in Chicago 
settling up the old business. It took 
about a year to collect the accounts 
and get the business all into proper 
shape. 

Q. Did you go to Chicago by way 
of Canada? 

I went from Philadelphia to Nia- 
gara Falls, and crossed the suspen- 
sion bridge, which was the first of 
the kind I ever saw. Then we took 
a train and went to Beamsville, and 
from Beamsville, we walked about 
three miles to Mr. John R. Ritten- 
house’s place. My partner who was 
with me was very much surprised to 
see the fences they had there. He 
wondered what kind of cattle these 
people had in Canada. Eight rails 
high and he could hardly climb 
them. 


Q. How long did you stay in 
Canada? 

About two weeks. We were there 
from the beginning of the month 
(April) to the 11th—the biggest part 
of two weeks, then we took the train 
over the Michigan Central and came 
to Chicago on Saturday morning— 
a cold bleak northeast wind was 
blowing and we thought it was an 
awful place to visit. I had a good 
overcoat, but when I got there the 
wind seemed to go right through a 
person, and there was mud every- 
where. 

After I came to Chicago, through 
the kindness of a neighbor—a young 
man by the name of Lord, who lived 
the second door from us, I went 
with him to a Mission Sunday School 
at the corner of Chicago Avenue and 
Wells Street, close to a place where 
the Moody Institute now is. There 
was an old dilapidated church there 
that was not used and a few active 
workers started a Mission Sunday 
School, and this was the place where 


I first met D. L. Moody, who was a 
teacher there, and through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Lord and others, I was 
soon installed also as a teacher and 
thus worked together in the same 
Sunday School. Of course, we did 
not get together much on week days, 
because Mr. Moody was a clerk in a 
shoe store on East Lake Street, and 
I was working at the lumber busi- 
ness, so that during the week there 
was little opportunity of meeting to- 
gether any day except Sunday. 

On a certain Sunday I was distrib- 
uting tracts after Sunday School in 
the vicinity of Oak Street on the 
North Side, and saw a man walking 
along at a distance, whom I soon 
discovered was Moody, and as he 
had to go home the same way I 
went, I waited until he came to 
where I was, and we walked togeth- 
er down to the Methodist Church 
Block at the corner of Clark and 
Washington Streets, and attended a 
Young People’s Meeting. That was 
the first Young People’s Meeting I 
had ever attended, but it was by no 
means the last. 

Sometime later I became a teach- 
er in the Reuben Street Mission 
Sunday School, near the corner of 
Chicago Avenue and what is now 
called Ashland Avenue. 

Q. Who induced you to come to 
Elkhart? 

After I had been in Chicago 
awhile, I had become a member of 
the Mennonite Church, and I sup- 
posed that was the only Mennonite 
Church, but I found later on that 
that was a mistake. There were oth- 
ers there whom I did not know of, 
and as a matter of course, I became 
interested in the work in the Menno- 
nite Church rather than any other 
church I came in contact with, and 
was looking around for a church 
where I could sometimes at least, 
attend public worship with my own 
people. 

In 1862 I came to Elkhart on a vis- 
it, and attended at that time the 
baptismal services where forty-eight 
persons were baptized and _ united 
with the church. I was always very 
much interested in the young peo- 
ple, and I had become quite a Sun- 
day School worker. At one time I 
was a scholar in one Sunday School, 
a teacher in another, and superin- 
tendent in a third, and I attended 
these three Sunday Schools each 
Sunday, besides the two regular 
church services. Then with all these 
interests, I met here Bishop J. M. 
Brenneman of Elida, Ohio, who was 
officiating Bishop at the meeting 
above referred to. He questioned me 
pretty closely, and hardly knew 
whether I was still a faithful Men- 
nonite after living so long in the city 
of Chicago, but I answered his ques- 
tions and was able to convince him. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Mennonite Research News and Notes 


MELVIN GINGERICH 


Rupert Karl Hohmann, Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Northwestern 
University in 1959 in the field of 
church music and literature. His 
dissertation was on the subject of 
“The Church Music of the Old Or- 
der Amish of the United States.” 

Jacob Winrod Nickel, Bethel Col- 
lege, North Newton, Kansas, re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from the 
lliff School of Theology in Denver 
where he did a dissertation on “An 
Analytical Approach to Mennonite 
Ethics.” 

Victor Peters completed his Ph.D. 
dissertation in 1960 at the University 
of Goettingen on “A History of the 
Hutterian Brethren 1528-1958.” 

Walter Klaassen received a Ph.D. 
from Oxford University in 1960, 
writing a thesis on “The Anabaptist 
View of Word, Spirit and Scripture.” 

Alvin Beachy is writing a doctor’s 
dissertation at Harvard University 
on “The Anabaptist Concept of 
Grace.” 

Calvin Redekop, Hesston College, 
Hesston, Kansas, received his Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Chicago, 
with a dissertation on “The Secta- 
rian Black and White World.” This 
was a thesis on the Old Colony Men- 
nonites, based on a first hand study 
of their life in Manitoba and Mexico. 

John Oyer received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Chicago 
in 1960, with a dissertation on “The 
Writings of the Lutheran Reform- 
ers Against the Anabaptists.” Cer- 
tain chapters will be published in 
the Mennonite Quarterly Review. 

Daniel Leathermann made a study 
of “The Political Socialization of 
Students in Mennonite Secondary 
Schools” at the University of Chica- 
go in the 1959-1960 school year. 

Howard Kauffman received his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Chicago on June 10, 1960, having 
written a dissertation on “A Com- 
parative Study of Traditional and 
Emergent Family Types among Mid- 
West Mennonites.” 

John C. Wenger plans to complete 
his book on a “History of the Men- 
nonites in Indiana” in 1960. 

Lester C. Shank of the faculty of 
Eastern Mennonite College received 
a M.Sc. degree from Boston Univer- 
sity in the field of public relations. 
The title of his thesis was, “An 
Analysis of Fund-Raising at Eastern 
Mennonite College in Relation to 
Current Fund-Raising Practices of 
Certain Small Private Colleges.” 

Harold D. Lehman, Director of the 
High School, Eastern Mennonite 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, is 
doing a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Virginia on “A Com- 


parative Study of the Academic 
Achievement and Social Adjustment 
of Day and Resident High School 
Seniors.” His study includes the 
high school seniors of Eastern Men- 
nonite College, Hesston College, 
Lancaster Mennonite School, and 
Western Mennonite School. 

Among the rare books of interest 
to Mennonite historians is John W. 
Wayland’s The Lincolns in Virginia. 

Orland Grieser, Route 5, Wauseon, 
Ohio, is writing a 150 page history 
of the Central Mennonite Church, 
Fulton County, Ohio, to be published 
in 1960. The book covers 125 years 
of congregational history. 

The Herald Publishing Company, 
Newton, Kansas, publishers of the 
Mennonite Weekly Review, celebrat- 
ed their fortieth anniversary May 
19, 1960. In a public program com- 
memorating the anniversary, Corne- 
lius Krahn presented a paper on 
“Journalism and Mennonite Unity” 
and Melvin Gingerich one on “A 
Century of American Mennonite 
Journalism.” 

Lloyd Espenscheid, 99 82nd Road, 
Kew Gardens 15, New York, is do- 
ing research on the European in- 
fluences upon the Pennsylvania Co- 
nestoga wagons. Was the Conestoga 
wagon patterned on Swiss, Dutch, 
or German wagons brought to the 
New World by early settlers? Mr. 
Espenscheid doubts the usual expla- 
nation that it was an adaptation of 
the English wagon. Anyone having 
information on this point should 
communicate with Mr. Espenscheid. 

Walter Hohmann, Bethel College, 
North Newton, Kansas, is doing re- 
search on the origins of the hymn 
tunes used by Martin Luther. He 
has also worked on the origins of 
the tune used by the Amish for their 
beloved hymn “O Gott Vater, wir 
loben Dich.” 


(Continued on Page Eight) 
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bers of Virginia Conference, and by 
other interested persons. 

One of the axioms in any consid- 
eration of research work is that one 
cannot have research in the fullest 
sense without publication of the re- 
sults of research. E.M.C. has no 
plans to publish an historical jour- 
nal. The existing channels, it be- 
lieves, are adequate, and its re- 
searches to date have been steered 
into other publications. In the fu- 
ture, as less time is given to assemb- 
ling materials, more time will be 
given to research and the writing of 
articles and books. E.M.C. has a 
special interest in Amish history and 
life and to date has published sev- 
eral studies in this area. 


Needs 


For the acquisition of materials 
Eastern Mennonite College has had 
to depend upon the generosity of its 
friends for donations of books and 
gifts of money for the purchase of 
rare items. We look forward to fur- 
ther support in the future. 

One of our most urgent needs in 
terms of holdings is early Mennonite 
periodicals. While we have complete 
sets of the Gospel Herald, the Chris- 
tian Monitor, and other recent peri- 
odicals, we very much want to find 
early issues of the Herald of Truth 
(1864-1908), Words of Cheer, Wel- 
come Tidings, Young People’s Paper, 
Reams of Light, Mennonite Family 
Almanac, The Mission Worker (1906- 
1908), and early Sunday School les- 
son helps and quarterlies before 
1910. We will be pleased to corre- 
spond with anyone who has avail- 
able copies of these periodicals. In 
the way of books, we also hope very 
much to find sometime a copy of the 
first edition of Heinrich Funk’s, Ein 
Spiegel cer Taufe (Germantown, 
1744) as well as the first edition 
of Christian Burkholder’s Nuetzliche 
und erbauliche Anrede an die Ju- 
gend (Ephrata, 1804). 





follow their example. 





The Martyrs Mirror 


For this cause we have addressed ourselves to you, most beloved 
brethren and sisters, who, with us, and with our slain friends, the 
blessed martyrs of God, have received the same faith. This book, the 
humble work of our hands, but which is nevertheless a precious 
jewel, in view of the persons and matters contained therein, we have 
dedicated to you. Receive it, then, with the same love with which it 
has been dedicated to you. Read it again and again, and with the 
same attention and emotion with which we have written and re- 
written it. We are fully confident, that if you do this, it will not 
be unfruitful to you. But, before all things, fix your eyes upon 
the martyrs themselves, note the steadfastness of their faith and 


—Tieleman Jansz van Braght, in the 
preface to The Martyrs Mirror, pp. 7-8 
(1951 English edition). 
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doctrine as taught in the Word of 
God. Until 325 A.D. there were ten 
great persecutions and almost con- 
tinual persecution of true believers 
throughout the succeeding centuries. 
Part I has 362 pages (in the 1951 
edition). 

Part II is much longer, with 780 
pages, and covers the period of the 
Reformation. During this time per- 
secutions broke out afresh and were 
much severer than former ones. 
They took many thousands lives of 
men and women who stood for the 
faith, Many of these Christians 
wrote letters from prison to encour- 
age others in the faith and to give 
assurance of continuance in the 
same. Their hope was in God and 
they looked for the time when these 
evil days would be over and they 
could rest in peace with Christ in 
glory. Their petitions to rulers and 
their testimonies in court in behalf 
of the faith are recorded. 


It is in this section that we find 


the Anabaptist defenders of the 
faith, such as Felix Manz, George 
Blaurock, Conrad Grebel, Michael 


Sattler, and Pilgram Marpeck. We 
find here, also, the stirring accounts 
of hundreds of martyrs who suffered 
in the Low Countries. Many were 
women; some were young people, 
who at 13 and 15 years of age gave 
their testimony by death. The hard- 
ships and sore trials of our fore- 
fathers led to the revival and estab- 
lishment of the Church once again 
on the true foundation of Jesus 
Christ and the apostles. 

In The Martyrs Mirror we have an 
account of the faithful remnant 
throughout the centuries until the 
time of the Reformation. In spite of 
false teachers and worldly allure- 
ments they were victorious. They 
remained steadfast and unmovable 
because of the certainty of their 
faith. They were filled with power, 
as the apostles, and gave witness of 
the resurrection of Christ. 

May we be challenged during this 
anniversary year as we again look 
into the history of the Anabaptist 
martyrs. Might it be possible for us 
to become revived once again as we 
read and study about the life of the 
church? Could we in the 20th cen- 
tury endure persecution as_ they 
did? It is possible if we have faith 
in Christ as they had. “But thanks 
be to God, which giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(I Corinthians 15:57). This was the 
way they triumphed over the world 
and it is the way for us to follow 
that together we may receive the 
promises. God be praised forever 
and ever. 


—Elverson, Pennsylvania 


INTERVIEW OF JOHN F. FUNK 
(Continued from Page 4) 


His visit was on the last Sunday in 
May, and it was the anniversary 
Sunday for the Sunday School, and 
in the afternoon his companion, an 
aged minister from Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, came also to visit 
me and were my guests. I told them 
that the Sunday School where I was 
superintendent was going to have 
an anniversary session that day, and 
kindly invited them to go with me. 
These people were opposed to Sun- 
day Schools, and did not think 
Sunday Schools were a good thing 
for people to have, but they readily 
consented to go with me, and when 
we came to the school, I gave them 
good seats, and we had all kinds of 
nice exercises, singing, the classes 
had separate singing, and repeated 
Bible verses and we had a nice ad- 
dress from the old superintendent 
that was there before, and had a 
real good meeting and then these 
old Brethren, as much as they were 
opposed to these things, took an in- 
terest and were pleased with the 
services and old Brother Nissley 
wrote me a very nice letter and en- 
couraged me in the work, etc., and 
then Brenneman and I had a con- 
versation about what we could do 
for the Mennonite Church, and the 
matter of publishing a Church paper 
came up, and we talked it all over 
and he was interested and thought 
it would be a good thing and a bless- 
ing to the Church and all that; so I 
was encouraged in my idea of doing 
something for the benefit of the 
Church. I had written a little book 
on this line, and he too was thinking 
of writing one, but he was afraid 
that he might be persecuted or in 
some way mistreated so he didn’t 
write, but when he found that I had 
published my book and no harm 
came to me, he wrote his book and 
sent it to me to have it prepared for 
the printer, and this being done, I 
made arrangements in December 
1863 to commence to publish the 
paper, and in January 1864 I printed 
and circulated the first number of 
the Herald of Truth—the first Eng- 
lish paper that was ever published 
in the world for the Mennonite 
people. The Herald of Truth was 
published in Chicago for three years 
before I came to Elkhart. There was 
one German Mennonite paper that 
had been started before. It was 
published in German and was called 
Volksblatt (People’s Paper). The 
publisher was John Oberholtzer of 
Pennsylvania. 

On the 6th of April 1867 I came 
from Chicago to @lkhart. I had been 
there ten years vithin five days. I 
located at the corner of North Main 
and Jackson Street in the basement 
of what was once known as the 


Conn Music Store—in a basement 
room about 30 feet long. In Sep- 
tember 1867 I bought the present site 
and built the present building of the 
Mennonite Publishing Company, a 
building 60 feet deep and 20 feet 
wide to be used for the publishing 
house, and on January Ist, 1868, I 
moved into the building. 

Elkhart had 3,100 inhabitants at 
the time I came here. 

Q. Who was Michael Kaegy? 

After starting the publishing of 
the Herald of Truth, I found that I 
had taken too big a mouthful. Dur- 
ing the day I worked in the lumber 
office, and at night I wrote and 
translated and prepared copy for the 
Herald of Truth, and Der Herold der 
Wahrheit, and I did all the business 
at my home, mailing, corresponding, 
and everything except the type- 
setting and printing and I was work- 
ing nearly day and night. I would 
work until I would be so tired that I 
would have to lie down on the floor 
on the carpet to rest, and I would 
lie there until the hard floor would 
make my bones ache, then I would 
get up and go to work again, but I 
soon found out that this would not 
do. I could not do it all, and I 
found out about this Michael Kaegy, 
a young man from Virginia, who had 
a good education both in English 
and German, but was not able to do 
hard work, so I induced him to come 
to Chicago and take the place of 
subeditor of the two papers, at which 
work he continued for a number of 
years, but being in feeble health, he 
went out in harvest time to his 
brother-in-law’s farm and worked 
there during the harvest, and took 
sick and died. 

Q. What about the Health Insti- 
tute at Battle Creek, Michigan, and 
who induced you to become inter- 
ested in it? 

Michael Kaegy and D. Brenneman, 
Mr. Kaegy’s brother-in-law. I prac- 
ticed it for some time and lived ac- 
cording to their rules and system of 
living, eating only vegetable foods, 
and I got very nervous and helpless 
in my work, and hardly knew what 
to do with myself. One day, how- 
ever, we had company, and I went 
to the meat market and bought some 
nice beef-steak, and my wife pre- 
pared it—and she knew how. I ate 
of the meat and that afternoon I felt 
like work again and I thought if 
that was the way that eating meat 
restored my former vigor and ambi- 
tion, I would not exchange the meat 
eating habit for the light food in 
which there was so little nourish- 
ment. 

Q. What was the average cost of 
lumber at the time you went to Chi- 
cago? 

When I went to Chicago there was 
a general breakdown of prices in 
everything. We paid our workmen 
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in the yard seven shillings a day for 
the work during the summer of 
1857, and how they lived of course, 
I do not know, but of course they 
lived all the same. The lumber 
came down in price and dressed 
flooring which previously had been 
sold for $25.00 a thousand, was re- 
duced in price until it could be 
bought for from $12.00 to $15.00 per 
thousand feet. In 1861 when the 
new firm of McMullen, Funk and 
Company was organized and com- 
menced business, their average cost 
price during the early summer 
months was $5.00 a thousand and 
the average selling price $7.00 per 
thousand feet. When navigation 
closed in November, we had about 
1,500,000 feet piled in our yard, and 
lumber advanced about $2.00 a thou- 
sand in price, which gave a very 
good profit for that year’s work. 

Mr. Beidler was a very successful 
business man. In Pennsylvania he 
built a house as boss. carpenter, 
which took him and his partner the 
greater part of the summer, for 
$115.00. He afterwards went to 
Springfield, Illinois, and conducted 
a general grocery store there. At 
that time meat could be bought so 
cheaply that it would take a family 
several days to consume enough to 
find change of money small enough 
to pay for it. 

In 1842 he married Mary Ann 
Funk, my half-sister, and lived in 
Springfield until 1844, when he load- 
ed his goods on a wagon and with 
two horses lugged his wife and his 
goods and himself one hundred and 
fifty (150) miles through the Illinois 
Prairie mud to get to Chicago. When 
he was married it took them two 
weeks to make the trip from Phila- 
delphia to Springfield, Illinois. They 
went from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh by rail and canal boat convey- 
ance, and then down the Ohio river 
to St. Louis, and then up the Illinois 
river to Springfield by steamboat. 
In Chicago he engaged in the sash 
and door business on the North Side, 
and later made his home on the 
West side. 


There was a merchant tailor by 
the name of Greenwalt who had a 
lot for sale on South Water Street, 
for which he wanted $1,000.00. Mr. 
Beidler having an eye on the lot, 
went to Mr. Greenwalt and told him 
that he understood that he wanted 
$1,000 for the lot, and he would take 
it at that price. Mr. Greenwalt said, 
“Not for a thousand dollars, I want 
two thousand.” Mr. Beidler re- 
turned to his home and let the mat- 
ter rest. A _ little later on he 
thought he might do well with it 
even at two thousand dollars, and 
offered the man two thousand; but 
he said again, “No, not for two thou- 
sand dollars, I want three thousand.” 
Mr. Beidler later came to the con- 


clusion that he would pay him three 
thousand, and do well with it even 
at that price. When he came to offer 
that amount, he said, “No, not three 
thousand dollars, but four.” Mr. 
Beidler then left the matter alto- 
gether, and taking his wife went for 
a visit to his old home in Pennsyl- 
vania. After receiving a letter from 
Chicago one day, he read it and 
something stirred up his mind to the 
fact that he must at once return to 
Chicago, and turning to his wife, 
said, “Mary Ann, tomorrow morning 
we will start home.” They had not 
finished their visit and no one knew 
why they were cutting it off so 
short. Years afterwards when I 
boarded with him he told me the 
story. The letter had informed him 
that business was booming under the 
increasing rise of property, and the 
lot would not be exorbitantly high 
even at four thousand dollars, and 
when he came home he went to Mr. 
Greenwalt and bought it at four 
thousand dollars. A short time later 
he sold the same lot for $16,000.00. 

Q. What assistance did you give 
the Mennonites in Russia in settling 
in this country? 

Over a century ago the Mennonite 
people in Europe were outlaws, so 
esteemed by the Government, and 
so treated by the people. They could 
not get a deed for their land, and 
had no rights and privileges as citi- 
zens in the country. They stayed 
just wherever people would let them 
stay, and when persecution came to 
them they fled to some other locality 
and took shelter in the mountains, 
in caves, and in the woods or any 
place that they could hide from the 
general public. 


The Empress Catherine of Russia 
learned about the condition of these 
people in Germany, and learned that 
they were good people, economical, 
industrious and worthy citizens, and 
offered them so many acres of land, 
freedom from military service, gen- 
eral taxes, etc. She also gave them 
the privilege to manage their own 
villages, and have their schools and 
church services in their own native 
language and some other privileges 
if they would come and settle on the 
steppes of Russia. However, they 
paid little attention to this favorable 
invitation at the time. Later, how- 
ever, Empress Catherine died and 
then her son Paul became the Em- 
peror of Russia. Upon his discovery 
of what his Mother had promised 
these people, he immediately re- 
newed the offer and took means to 
let these people know what he was 
willing to do for them, and soon 
they began to emigrate to Russia, al- 
though they had great difficulty in 
making the journey. One family es- 
pecially, it was told, put their little 
belongings into a baby cart and 
pulled the little cart with them 


making the journey on foot from 
Germany to Russia. Finally those 
steppes were turned into the fruit- 
ful fields and the Mennonite settle- 
ment became the wheat supply 
country of Russia. 

About a century after this when 
new rulers had been brought into 
power, these privileges which they 
had enjoyed were taken from them, 
and they were required to a certain 
extent, to do military service, and 
otherwise their privileges were re- 
duced to a very large extent, so they 
finally sought to find homes else- 
where, and naturally of course, they 
began to study immigrating to 
America. 

Cornelius Jansen, who for a time 
filled the office of consul at Berdi- 
ansk, took an active part in this 
movement of settling in America 
and wrote me a letter. I answered 
him what he wanted to know, and 
he had also a number of other let- 
ters, which he published in a little 
book and scatered around among 
his people. This of course, was an 
infringement of Russia’s law, and he 
was ordered to leave the country 
within thirty days. Afterwards he 
obtained a little extension on this 
time; sold his property at a sacrifice 
of course, and with his family came 
to America. The publication of my 
German paper, of course, brought 
me into prominence with these peo- 
ple, and when the first parties from 
Russia came to America, they natu- 
rally came to Elkhart, and of course, 
I helped them all I could. 

In 1873 they sent twelve of their 
most prominent men to America to 
investigate the country and to find a 
suitable place for their people to lo- 
cate, and I traveled with them for 
eight weeks through Manitoba, Min- 
nesota, Dakota, Nebraska, etc., and 
found a number of places that were 
favorable for their needs. When they 
finally came they scattered in those 
Western States. 


When the emigration of the Men- 
nonites from Russia was on, we had 
a sick child and had lost sleep for 
several nights, and on Saturday 
night a little before midnight the 
child died. It was in the summer 
time and as the day dawned, two 
men came to my door inquiring if 
Brother Funk lived there. Answer- 
ing in the affirmative, he said, “We 
are Russian Mennonites. We have 
just arrived from that country. We 
are out here on the platform of the 
depot, twenty-seven families with 
sacks and packs and don’t know 
where to go. We have some heavy 
packages of goods and some old peo- 
ple who cannot well walk. We need 
help.” It was a trying moment, but 
something had to be done. I went 
and hitched up my team, and know- 
ing of a roomy house, I obtained the 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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key and told them to go in. It was 
near the church, and I also unlocked 
the church and said, “When the 
house is full, let the rest go into the 
church.” I hauled their heavy box- 
es, and the lame and old brethren 
and sisters who could not walk to 
the house I had opened. I then 
called on a grocer I knew and told 
him the circumstances, and told him 
to give them meat and flour, coffee, 
sugar and anything else they want- 
ed, advising him that they had mon- 
ey and would pay. They have come 
in from their long journey and must 
have food, etc. He served them. 
Then I said, “Now you have what 
you need, and can now take care of 
yourselves.” They agreed and I 
went home. They washed and 
cleaned up and fixed their dinner, 
and at two o’clock they held relig- 
ious services in the church. They 
stayed a month and then pulled up 
and went to a place selected in 
Kansas. 

One young man was sick. A friend 
stayed with him and waited on him. 
He then died and we took him out 
eight miles into the country and 
buried him with our people at the 
Olive Church grave yard. We came 
back home about four o’clock, and 
when I came to my desk I found a 
telegram—‘“At six o’clock Buller will 
come to Elkhart with 700 people.” 

What could I do with a company 
of 700 people coming to Elkhart. I 
sat down to think. I went to one of 
the railroad heads and said to him, 
“When these people come, push the 
train out on a side track, and let 
them stay in the cars tonight. To- 
morrow we will put all the young 
men to work and build a long bar- 
racks with a roof, and take care of 
them in that way.” In the evening 
I met with the representatives of 
four Western Railroads, and we 
planned to send them to Lincoln, 
Nebraska, into the fair grounds, and 
in this way they were taken care of 
with little difficulty. Thanks be to 
the Giver of all Good. 

When M. F. Rittenhouse came to 
our house we received him gladly, 
and made him the offer that he stay 
and have his home with us, and that 
we would not charge him any board 
until he was able to get work and 
earn something for himself. 

His first job was scattering adver- 
tising bills for a physician, for which 
he received about 50 cents a week. 
After that he found another place 
where he did the same kind of work, 
and then he obtained a position in a 
printing office. Here he had to 
sweep and keep the rooms clean, 
clean the spittoons, etc. His next 
work was in a planing mill where 
he earned about five or six dollars a 


week. Later he worked for a time 
in the lumber yard for McMullen, 
Funk and Company, and finally ac- 
cepted an offer from our common 
friend, Mr. Beidler, where he ob- 
tained the opportunity of having a 
business under the name of Ritten- 
house and Embree, where he made 
good and did much for others, and 
made many hearts glad by his kind- 
ness and generosity. 





Book Review 


The Hartman History, Descendants 
of Samuel Hartman. By Merna 
Brenneman Shank and Sanford L. 
Shank. Published by Park View 
Press, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 1959. 
Pp. 166, 4 folding charts, illus. $3.25. 

The progenitor of the Hartman 
family line traced in this history is 
Samuel Hartman, 1826-1910, who 
lived near Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
The book is devoted mostly to gene- 
alogical detail but in addition has 
some biographical material. 

Most family histories go out of 
date upon their publication, but this 
history is designed and made in such 
a way that additions to the family 
tree can be made yearly. It is mul- 
tilithed on loose leaf pages which 
are compactly bound. Each year the 
authors intend to issue pages with 
current data about the family which 
can be added to the book. 

Descendants are numbered by 
their position in their respective 
families. Number 136, for example, 
is the sixth child of the third child 
of the family head, Samuel Hartman. 
A chart of each family line is placed 
at the beginning of each section. 
Another unique feature of this his- 
tory is the use of colors of paper to 
designate each generation. 


—Anna Showalter 





MENNONITE RESEARCH 
NEWS AND NOTES 


(Continued from Page Five) 


John W. Heisey, York Springs, 
Pennsylvania, is tracing the Heisey 
family. He would appreciate receiv- 
ing information about the following 
persons: Barbara Yordy, born in 
1730, who married John Heise, Jr., 
of present Lebanon County, Penn- 
sylvania; Susanna Berg (1771-1837), 
who married Daniel Heise of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania; Cath- 
erine Seifert (1808-1880), who mar- 
ried Daniel Berg Heisey; Anna De- 
ner, born in 1700, who married Ja- 
cob Yordy; and Lydia W. Tyson 
(1836-1903), who married Henry 
Seifert Heisey of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. If information can be 
furnished to Mr. Heisey concerning 
the parents or grandparents of any 
of these five persons, he will be 
grateful for it. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ing commemorating this event has 
been announced for August 20 and 
21 to be held at the Conestoga 
Church, near Morgantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


LURAY MUSEUM DISBANDED. 
One of the most valuable historical 
collections in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia, the Luray Museum, 
has been unfortunately disbanded. 
For two generations the Zerkel fam- 
ily (formerly of New Market, Vir- 
ginia) brought together thousands of 
items pertaining to the history of the 
Valley. The collection was particu- 
larly rich in books, household fur- 
nishings, farming tools, etc., pertain- 
ing to the Pennsylvania German set- 
tlers in Page and Shenandoah Coun- 
ties. The Historical Library and 
Archives at Eastern Mennonite Col- 
lege acquired all the books, among 
which are approximately 100 items 
which may be classified as rare or of 
exceptional interest. The manu- 
scripts went in toto to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (they contained 
nothing of particular Mennonite in- 
terest). As of the date of this writ- 
ing the tools and other artifacts re- 
main to be sold. 





THE EDITIONS OF 
THE MARTYRS MIRROR 
(Continued from Page 3) 
The Bloody Theatre or Martyrs 
Mriror of the Defenseless Chris- 
tians (Scottdale, 1950). 
The Bloody Theatre or Martyrs 


Mirror of the Defenseless Chris- 
tians (Scottdale, 1951). 


Abridgements 


16. *t Merg van de Historien der 
Martelaren (Haarlem, 1699). 
17. ’t Merg van de Historien der 
Martelaren (Amsterdam, 1722). 
18. *t Merg van de Historien der 
Martelaren (Amsterdam, 1736). 
19. *t Merg van de Historien der 
Martelaren (Amsterdam, 1769). 
20. Das andenken einiger heiligen 
Martyrer. Oder die Geschichten 
etlicher Blut-Zeugen der Wahr- 
heit (Ephrata, 1745). 
Verhalen uit de Doopsgezinde 
Geschiedenis (Groningen, 1953). 
. A description of the True and 
False Church as outlined in a 
certain history, properly named: 
The Bloody Theatre (n.p., 1944). 


Albums 


23. Theatre des Martyrs (n.p., n.d.). 


24. Schouwtooneel der Martelaren 
(Amsterdam, 1738). 


—Compiled by Irvin B. Horst 








